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Numerous orthopedists in the Army impressed me with their recognition
of the power of the psyche. It was especially evident to them in the develop-
ment of low back pain and "psychogenic" rheumatism.
Another encouraging sign is the growth in the psychosomatic movement
(with an association and a journal),15 but to date it has been too much
dominated by psychiatrists. In 1946, for the first time, an internist was elected
president of the association. An increasing number of general medical clinics
include psychiatrists on the staff. In two of our leading university hospitals,
residencies in psychosomatic training have been provided so that the internist
may become oriented to the psychological and emotional factors in illness.
The real solution of the problem lies in the training of all physicians in a
psychosomatic orientation, not only those who intend to be psychiatrists. At
the present time, psychiatry has a maximum of only 4 to 5 per cent of the
total hours in the teaching curricula of medical schools. This is an indication
of the extent of the professional blind spot toward the importance of this
field. Apparently too many physicians and medical educators are still think-
ing of psychiatry in terms of psychoses. Some class-A medical schools still
limit the teaching of psychiatry to 30 or 40 hours, during the senior year, of
demonstrations of patients in state hospitals. Discussing the "Lessons to
Learn," Alan Gregg12 stated, "Perhaps the most desperately and thoroughly
proven of all [lessons] was that our medical schools had been giving grossly
inadequate training in psychiatry. Their graduates as a rule misunderstood,
/ignored, and undervalued psychiatry .... There should be a major revision
; of medical education, for only a radical change will provide, in the education of
jthe doctor, the opportunity for adequate training in the psychiatric Care of hu-
'man beings for a full and happy life as well as a symptom-free existence."
An increase in the number of hours allotted to psychiatry in the medical-
school curriculum is not enough. Much more important is the permeation of
the psychiatric point of view into the teaching of all medicine and surgery,
so that the survey of a patient will not be complete without an evaluation of
the psychological as well as the physical and chemical aspects of his illness;
no treatment given will ignore the emotional factors.
Literally thousands of patients in the Army were referred to psychiatrists
from other medical services. Too many doctors were unable to handle illness
which was precipitated by the efforts of a soldier to adjust to the abnormal
situation of war. The emotional factors in illness and in noneffectiveness
were revealed in a vivid fashion. Keenly aware of the need and with the full
co-operation of the Medical and Surgical Consultants Divisions in the Office
of the Surgeon General, a War Department bulletin was published with the
*5 The American Society for Research in Psychosomatic Problems. The journal is called Psycho-
somatic Medicine.